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VOLUME 1 
GENERAL ACTIVITIES 


VI. Special Categories of Civilians 


(A). Jews 

Under National Socialism, the Jews had become in truth 
outcasts, condemned by rigid racial legislation to suffer tyranny, 
persecution and systematic extermination. No kind of pro- 
jection shielded them ; being neither PW nor civilian internees, 
iihey formed a separate category, without the benefit of any 
Convention. The supervision which the ICRC was empowered 
fto exercise in favour of prisoners and internees did not apply 
c|o them. In most cases, they were, in fact, nationals of the 
^>tate which held them in its power and which, secure in its 
Supreme authority, allowed no intervention in their behalf. 
3These unfortunate citizens shared the same fate as political 
deportees, were deprived of civil rights, were given less favoured 
treatment than enemy nationals, who at least had the benefit 
of a statute They were penned into concentration camps and 
ghettos, recruited for forced labour, subjected to grave brutalities 
and sent to death camps, without anyone being allowed to inter- 
vene in those matters which Germany and her allies considered 
to be exclusively within the bounds of their home policy. 

It should be recalled, however, that in Italy the measures 
taken against the Jews were incompBrably less harsh, and that 
in the countries under the direct influence of Germany, their 
situation was usually less tragic than in Germany itself. 

The Committee could not dissociate themselves from these 
victims, on whose behalf it received the most insistent appeals, 
but for whom the means of action seemed especially limited, 
since in the absence of any basis in law, its activities depended 




to a very great extent upon the good 
States. 

The Committee Bad in fact, through the intermc,™ 
German Red Cross, asked for information concerning ■ 
deportees " without distinction of race or religion *\ whiJ 
plainly refused in the following terms: " The respoj 
authorities decline to give any information concerning 
Aryan deportees. '* Thus, enquiries as a matter of pT ii„ 
concerning the Jews led to no result, and continual prol 
would have been resented by the authorities concerned « 
might have been detrimental both to the Jews themselves m 
to the whole field oi the Committees activities, in conse- 
quence, the Committee, while avoiding useless protest did lS 
utmost to help the Jews by practical means, and its delegaf 
abroad were instructed on these lines. This policy was proi 
by the results obtained. 

Get many. — Even when the German Wehrmacht was wmrni 
the Committee's activities in behalf of the Jews met with alir 
insuperable difficulties. Towards the end of xo^ hewev 
the German authorities allowed the Committee to send rel 
parcels to detainees in concentration camps, many of them Jei 
whose names and addresses might be known to it, 1 
Committee was able to collect a few dozen names, and by thu 
slender means the system of individual and then collective relfi 
for political detainees was started, an account of which is giv? 
elsewhere in this Report, Each receipt returned bore sev< 
names, and these were added to the list of addresses; thus 
receipts often gave the first news of missing persons. By the 
of the war, the Committee's card index for political detainees 
(Jewish and non- Jewish) contained over 105.000 names. 

During the last year of the War, the Committee's delegate 
were able to visit the camp of Theresienstadt (Terezin), whid 
was exclusively used for Jews, and was governed by speclL 
conditions. From information gathered "by the Comrruttetf! 
this camp had been started as an experiment by certain leaderg 
of the Reich, who were apparently Jess hostile to the Jewf 
than those responsible for the racial policy of the German 
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Government. These men wj s w 

sotting up a communal life i„ 4 u^^Z 3 '** »« 
t.on and pos^g a]lnri , t tf^fc^*"^***^ 
occasions. tl lt . Committee's dewX ' * utolmn »y- On S fv t . ra i 

authoring ehe fet.^ S " f * U " rais£d ^' 

Jewish elder in charge i n W nw d th T jUnt ' 19+f - 

of a repivsentativp ni th,. <;,. rm -, n ^ 7' k 'S atf . the presence- 

various J^ U oZnIZil J , , l ' TOcd ^ *- «** « 

the Committee requited th(J r r ^ ™™ > 

drimt.- r i German Uivemment alW fa 

delegate* ii> miikv a si^ond visit \fu - bh-,^, ■ . 

camp strength now amounted only to 2d,ooo Mun«r £| deluding 
2,100 mm&mm, 1.1050 Sfcnwfe Boo Dutch, 290 Sj0t >o 
i*ermans, 8,000 Czechs and 760 statelet persons. They were 
therefore anxious to know if Theresienstadt was being used as 
a transit camp and asked when the last departures for the East 
had taken place. The head of the Security Police of the Pro- 
tectorate stated that the last transfers to Auschwitz had occurred 
six months previously, and had comprised 10,000 Jews, to be 
employed on camp administration and enlargement. This high 
official assured the delegates that no Jews would be deported 
from ThexesiensTadt in future > 

Whereas other camps exclusively reserved for Jews were not 
open to inspections for humanitarian purposes until the end, 
the Committee's activities were at least effective in several 
concentration camps containing a minority proportion of Jews* 
During the final months* the Committee, in urgent circum- 
stances, took on a task of the greatest importance by visiting 
and giving aid to these internets, providing food, preventing 
last~minnfe evacuations as well as summary executions, and 
even taking charge during the critical hour®, sometimes day*, 
between the retreat of the German foreesand the 
of the Allies from the West or the East:. 



A more detailed account of these various activities b given at 
the chapters on Ffcjitienl Ut;iineesin I hi* vuluniv and in Vol "in 
a * WvU ^ «' "P'-™' 1 puNiniUwi entitled ZtofrrowMl* n»,ttoHviti 
tin CH'K m fmvur ties eivih d&wus les camps 4$ <,mrtn- 

(ration en Altnttagmt, jyjg-igjs. 

Less if* kimwu of the part played by the Committee In country 
Whose Covernmems W( . fl . subject , in varying degree^ to German 
UfflMWac and where sni-du] taws concerning Jews had h*** 
-nacted, similar to [hose under German Illation 

rhrmigh its delegates, particularly in Bud^t, Bucharest 

m.k, tfc« belt possible u* of it, ^orai authority and iJ^n 
^7 ' U,I[l11 ^ f l " H """-German authori^ 

co„:;: J - n-^i in,^^.^ the 

.. , ., I™' 1 '"" «> trnfisfir ;iih distribute- in ll.,- 

r,>, of r c i lc f supplies over f*, ty muij,,,, Swi „ f ru.l ct . c d 

«* by a JSfS*^ h ? 1>0i n r ICRC - ^concerted e ft> rt 
•XjcUhS ^7" V ^'"'d^doubticss b,, tI1 vain. 

form,, cirrr ! aii,,wcd t(i act in «»*»■ 

No. tight 0 / prete^^^^S™* e!te * cisi '4>' » 

lerritorijUity f or to, by «***"■»« the benefit of ^ 
even by ac.lT-' Sit/T^"^ <MuI 

«*» they wcr,, non( , ^ ' * *** C ' wore Jess consi(lL . r . 

be described in a bZl luZZ ^fl l ° ^ Th ™ 
^mute.* o^vto« ta jBESfSSSSK" 1 '* l ° ^ 
6^4 



of the Jewish minority had permission to stay in the country, 
and at certain periods Slovakia was even looked rtpOE as a 
comparative haven of refuge for Jews, csp. i rially fW Ihosr 
coming from lV>laud. Those who remained iti Slovakia seem 
to have been in comparative safety until the end of August 
1 944 a when ami jig against the Germ an forces took place. XV bile 
it is true that the law of May 15, 1^42 1 ha4 brought about the 
internment of several thousand Jews, these people were held in 
camps were the conditions of food and lodging we re tolerable, 
and where Eaten m-cs weir ;i (lowed to do paid work on Lerms 
almost equal to those of the free labour market, Tn 1944, t h > ■ 
Jewish community had managed to secure an almost complete 
suspension of forced immigration towards the territories under 
German control. 

At the time of the rising, the interned Jews escaped from the 
camps ; some returned home, and others took to the hills. The 
measures of repression which followed fell on the Jewish popula- 
tion as a whole. The German military authorities summoned 
the Slovak Government to make wholesale arrests for the 
purpose of deporting the Jews to Germany, The order dated 
November i6 T 1944, laid down that all Jews should be mustered 
in the camp of Sered, and to that end, that Jews living in the 
capital should previously be assembled, on November 20, in 
the Town Hall of Bratislava. On the same day, the delegate 
went to the Town Hall and noted that only about fifty Jews 
had obeyed the summons. The rest had gone, into hiding, as 
the Slovak authorities had foreseen, either by fleeing l.o the 
country or concealing themselves in the town in the so-called 
' bunkers ". In hte concern over this situation, the Presidem 
of the ICRC wrote to the Head of the Slovak Government 
asking him to put an end to the deportations. Monsignor Tiso 
received this letter on January 2, 1945, and answered at length 
? J^uary *a He recalled the fact that up to that time the 
Jl ws had been spared, adding however that iu view of the 
f me., ^ Government had been forced to yield to the pressure 
h ' 1 had been brought to bear upon them. fie concluded 

sduitrV.v r° * Um UP ' U ,Vlliains wholly true that in the 
< n or the Jewish question, we have endeavoured to remain 
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faithful to humane principles to the full extent of our powers « 
Official aid to the fugitives in the "bunkers" was ouTof the 
question; the delegation in Bratislava, however with the heln 
of the Slovak Red Cross and. in the provinces with that of the 
Catholic Church, succeeded in providing them with funds, which 
were handed to their spokesmen, and which allowed them to 
support life during the last months of the war. 

The Committee's representative was unable to secure per- 
mission to visit the camp of Sered. He was, however, allowed 
to enter the camp of Marienka, where Jews of alien nationality 
wore interned. 

Croatia. — From May 1943 to the end of 1945, the delegation 
gave aid to the Jewish community of Zagreb, to whom on behalf 
of the Joint Committee of New York, it paid out an average 
amount of 20,000 Swiss francs monthly. It also made available 
it considerable quantities of food supplies, clothing and 
sdical stores. 

In October 1944, the German authorities, on the pattern of 
measures taken in the neighbouring countries, imprisoned the 
Jews of Zagreb, and seized their food stores. The delegation 
at once made representations to the Croat Government, and 
secured the return of these stores. 

Hungary. — As in Slovakia, the Jews were relatively spared, 
in so tar as the local government retained a certain freedom 
of action. But when German pressure was reasserted, from 
Mar eh 1044 onwards, the position of the Jews became critical, 
e replacement in October 1044, of Honhy's Government by 
in bondage to Germany, provoked a violent crisis ; executions 
beries. deportations, forced labour, imprisonments — such 
s the lot of the Jewish population, which suffered cruelly and 
lost many killed, especially in the provinces. It was at this 
iot that the Committee, to alleviate these sufferings, took 
; v n with vigour and authority. At the same time the aid 
prompted by the King of Sweden, was given with considerable 
courage and success by the Swedish Legation in Budapest, 
hvlped by some members of the Swedish Kcd Cross. 


„ «,r,h IQ44 Jews who had the privilege of visas f or 
Until March 1044. J Hungary . On March 18, IQ J 

Famine were free Horth to u g 

Hitler summoned the Kegem, ^ , j "ead- 

Sers He expressed his indignation that m Hungary 
very nearly a million Jews were able to live m freedom and 
without restrictions". Even before the Regent had returned 
to Budapest, German troops had begun the occupation of 
Hungary in order to prevent her from abandoning her alliance 
with Germany. This occupation forced upon the Head of the 
Hungarian State a new government that was far more dependent 
on German authority than the one preceding it. Emigration 
of the Jews was straightway suspended, arid the persecutions 
began. 

This was a matter of the gravest concern to the ICRC The 
President appealed to the Regent, Admiral Horthy : 14 The 
matters brought to our knowledge seem to us \ he wrote on 
J^y 5, I944r " so utterly contrary to the chivalrous traditions 
of the great Hungarian people that it is difficult for us to credit 
mm a tithe of the information we are receiving. In the name 
01 the 1CRC, I venture to beg Your Highness to give instructions 
enabling us to reply to these rumours and accusations." The 
Z B Zl ' 011 AW 12 : " rt is unfortunately not within 

£S th° PreVem inhUnmn WMch n ° ° ne Renins mof * 
chivalrous *1 th °*% hi s feelings are 

t^e up the se^l^f^ the Hun «^ Government to 

& * to be hoped naTth- ^ qUCSti011 * Budape5t ' 

complications^" statement will not give rise to serious 

the delegateln^ud 5 the Hungarian authorities allowed 

internment building t0 affix shields on the camps and 

protection of the R 1 r ^ J ° WS ' conferring on them the 
^patible, moreover " the USe of these fields (hardly 

Convention) was nr + ' Wlth the P r ecise terms of the Geneva 
that th * Jewish Senat m ° re extensive » this is due to the 6^ 
^asnre would doubts ^ ° f Buda Pest M of opinion that W 
lhe Hungary G * l0se *s effectiveness if generally ap?^ 
M ^vernment, furthermore, showed t lum*** 


* Jew.* 


?*irrd ****** 
cy and. 


to favour a 
Committee got in totJch with tv'^Z 
Gov^mmtriits as a matter of n ■■■■■■ 
Angus* obtained a joint -titrmjyF^ **** 

-«™tk« of J w fro« H«L~3^ V 
To this end. the Committee n« 

^ has hers 


to the 


the fCRC of tin* 



t S Wllll*T) 


Govern^ 
■Md by 
to 



fr*** h u«s oo the German troops ; however that may be. 
«iire**i--n wis .vntr, i «B tfe Jcl*^ It was immediately deci^f 
&$&&BB&afepG& *° confiscate their prop^y 
lif x. r *«i were to be sent to Germany 
? :«Nm t&tteapHl. by way of Vienna. 
atn^c rhe able-b-divd n<.-r. between sixteen and *I*t v 
ffoniHi between fourteen ami forty wtre 


lafeottt m jbadftng teiiScatkms in Hungary. TV 

■b. - a * * + ... m * fa 



was confined in lour or the ghettos near Budapest. Jr.- - 
Jews to escape evacuation were those in possession of passport* 


threatened. 




These measures were accompanied, at the outset . by bruta.::.^ 
and thefts against which the delegate immediateiv -r ■-■z---^L 
The Ministry of the Interior, giving heed to thi= action. 
a decree forbidding pillage as from October .10, Meanwh:*. 

efoge to the members of the Jewiii 
ce their 

his appeals to the 
Government ; 
ICRC buildings were 
' the Legations, 
witfe* 1?°^^ * hBS Str ^ n e tb «a«l. the delegate devoted hiros& 
- ™ more assurance to the relief work he had course- 

behalf of the Jews. " It is hard , He 
^ifficnlty I had in holding out against 
the power lay, and at a time whe£ 
were the order of the day. 10 
restraint and to observe the re*p^ : 


in 



„„ been deponed to 
The delegate succeed* 1 
" organisation, in *F 
accon*r 


,ome cjiM-s by their mothers, could be accom™^ 

hospital Matl o,„ h , ni of lrumol ^ ^<~dated. Vhv 

employment in these homes ensured th n % " " h,K ° 
lion similar in ttuw*. w k;-u .1. . . a Cortlfir: *te o( m-nt*^ 


w o rkers . 


deleft 


I In- Committee's representatives also o lv .,,d 
,ach able to provide about a hundred hoi ' t 7 P "T^' 
Hon and accommodation eemres were s,, un « 1 " , V 
with children's and maternitv wards, 2{ T ^ ZtXSn 
open to i ho pubhc - without distinction of race < Y r " ' 
Lurthcrmoro the debate .sued thirty th ousand let" „i 
protection, Which although without any l^al basis Wt >re 
respected by the authorities and exempted their holder from 
compulsory labour, 

In November, one hundred thousand Jews poured into 
Hndapot from the province*. I'he Wovernment decided to 
shut them up in a ghetto, ami with them the Jews who had 
remained in Budapest, in particular the children sheltered 111 
the Red Cross |iome>, " I considered that my main task 
wrote the delegate, " lay in ensuring that this ghetto life wa> 
at lea.l a> bearable as possible. 1 had incredible difficulty in 
obtaining front tin- Hungarian Nazis, in the course of daily 
bargain ini;. renditions and concession which would ensure to 
some decree the mean, to » xist Un tho*e m t ho ghetto, ( mi 
tinual interviews took place with the Jewish Senate on the one 
hand, and with the town administration on the other, to ensure 
at lea<t minimum food supplies for the ghetto at a time when 
all traffic had stopped, owing to the constant bombing, and pro 
visioniM was becoming more and more difficult/' TV dries* e 
-•ured that the Jews' rations should be fixed at tife m> 
, , two third, of the minimum Hungarian pu-" 
it was possible to make a *U«!.t nuuase ol ilu» hgu*. thank 

to the issue of relief Mipplte. transferred to 

In spite of the delegate's efto . t u > which it 

the ghetto had bee n put sixty til a roo. i t I P|t ^ h ^ 
had berit impossible 

the ,!.,„«,. of epidemic*. !»• .ucevded »« S' ««* 


inspected bv a committee who had authority to make ^nir 
decision on their situation. This health inspection allowed 
soo of the 800 children examined to be sent back to the homes 
from which thev had been removed, and for 300 to be placed 
in hospitals. The other children did not leave the ghetto, but 
were taken care of there by relatives or friends. Furthermore, 
the Pelegation sent into the ghetto, with permission of the 
Government, live persons instructed to furnish tr-ubi and 
detailed reports on each child's need of food and clothing 
Finally, on the initiative of the delegate, one thousand orphans 
selected " without distinction of race or religion " were assembled 
in the Abbey of Panonalma, ^Benedictine monastery placed at the 
delegate's disposal by the Bishop of Gyor This refuge, under 
the protection of the Red Cross, was respected by the German 
and Hungarian troops in retreat, and also by the Soviet Army. 

The devotion and generosity of the Bishop of Gyflr were a 
fruitful help to the delegate in the relief work he had undertaken, 
Hi> task to improve the food and shelter of the coum»v- ot 
Jews who were being deported to labour camps in Germany 
and compelled to do stages of twenty-five to thirty kilometres a 
day on foot. The Bishop organized a relief centre en route, 
which he financed and which was administered by representatives 
of the Committee. It gave shelter from bad weather, for a few 
hours at least, to thousands of Jews during their terrible exodus. 
The V transport groups M of the delegation issued food to them 
*n the road, paid the peasants to carry the weakest, nfteen to 
twenty at a time, in their carts, gave medical attention to the 
tie* and dispensed medical supplies. 

On November w, a new threat hung over the hospitals 
protected by- the Red Cross emblem, which the police had 

z ^ tT °; der to turn out th * j cws - The 

o h! r 5 authority he had been granted, protested 

L/ucr^ nmem AS d rcsult ' th * P^Hce authorit.es were 
It mutt T PrOCeCd ^ th the Cvictions f ™™ hospitals, 
enc^umered at what difficulties and dangers were 

in a \T by the C ^^ttee s representatives 

weresup^n e d J ^K ** nUWt Vi ° lwit ^bardments. Thev 
**re supported in tbear courageous work by the untiring devotion 
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to duty of the members of the Jewish Senate, and by the equally 
generous activity of the representatives of the two main protect- 
ing Powers, Switzerland and Sweden. 

As soon as Budapest was liberated, the delegate and the 
local Jewish organizations established, with the funds of the 
New York Joint Committee stocks of foodstuffs and of the most 
necessary medical supplies. The Russian military authorities 
had ordered all foreigners to leave Budapest. When our delegate 
had to go, a Hungarian minister paid him the tribute of stating 
that he had, in a time of historic crisis, succeeded in making the 
capital a " protectorate of Geneva". 

Rumania. — The delegate's part was a very important one, 
owing to the opportunities there were in that country for the 
purchase of foodstuffs. Financial aid and relief in kind could 
be sent from Bucharest to Poland and neighbouring countries. 
The Committee came to an agreement concerning relief in 
Rumania itself with the National Red Cross there, to whom our 
delegate handed funds for the purchase of goods. It should be 
tmphazhed that wealthy Rumanian Jews contributed in large 
measure towards assisting their co-religionists in need. From 
1943, the Committee's work in Rumania was made easier by 
the fact that the delegate had been able to inspire the Rumanian 
Government with trust. 

During the period in September 1940, when the " Iron 
Guard supported by the Gestapo and the German SS, had seized 
power, the Jews had been subjected to persecution and deport- 
ation to death camps. Later, under the dictatorship of Marshal 
tonescu, they met with less severity. Special understanding 
s shown by the Vice-president of the Council, Mr, Mihai 
Antonescu, who was entrusted with the settlement of the 
Jewish question, 11 The Rumanian Government 1 ', he wrote 
*° the delegate in Bucharest, " repudiates any material 
solution contrary to civilized custom and in defiance of the 
Christian spirit which dominates the conscience of the Rumanian 
people/* 

In December 1943 Mr. Mihai Antonescu had an interview with 
dek-gate which led to making later activities of the Com- 


mittee in behalf of Jews far easier. This talk bore mainly on 
the ease of Jews deported beyond the Dniester to the Ukraine, 
mho were natives of Bessarabia and the Bukovina. These 
provinces had been returned to Romania after the first World 
War. and came again under Soviet power by the terms of the 
Soviet -Ormau treaty at the beginning of the Second War. 
After the reshuffle in 1041. Romania, who had become Ger- 
many* ally against the USSR, reoccupied these two provinces. 

- WuOllI l fit 1 i\ 11 fTlA n 1 rk IT ^i*^Tl Wl C 1 1 1 1 f* "t * ^kT n-^ a.^-n 


The Jews, whom the Rumanians considered guilty of having 
welcomed too easily a return to Russian allegiance, were then 
deported. The Ru m a ni a n Government's plan, drawn up in 
with Germany, seems to have been to settle these 
nds in the region of the Sea of Azov. This could 
not be carried out, however, unless the USSR were defeated. 
In the hght of the Russian victories, the Rumanian Government 
decided, towards the dose of 1943, to repatriate the survivor* 
of this deplorable migration, the numbers of which had fallen 
from 200.000 to 78.000. Mr. Mihai Antonescu welcomed the 
opportunity of the approaches made by the delegate in Bucha* 
ftot, to entrust him with a mission of enquiry into the means of 
carrying out this repatriation, and authorized him to tour 
Transnistria to distribute clothing and relief to these un- 
fortunate people. Furthermore, the delegate succeeded in 
an assurance that the Czeroowitz Jews, the only ones 
compelled to wear the yellow star, should be exempted, as 
badge exposed them to the brutality of German troops 
E!* « agreed that Red Cross pur- 

made at the official rates, 

J**Z X t^l* T W the Vi <*-P****m of the Council 
TZ cM ** W * attcmio11 to the plight 

M in %T ^ tMr 3 were left abL- 

S^i^elS^™^* Mr Uih * Anton«o» promised to 
auo» 150 children to leave *a*ti t r» ■ r . 

tater th* ^ " Tan « e their journey. Three months 

*?™™ t £V° Tna r t M ,WO -cenUybu.1. 
held in TuriuVwk. r lra "" hania ™* the Besiarabi*. then 
boy them «~Jr . . su ««e'ied the Committee shoul.1 



for use as tr; 
land, as the 



s under the S< 


wissflag. Switzer- 
Power for British interests could in 
fact be considered as the protecting Power far Jews bound [<l 
Palestine, since these Jews were to become on arrival a^mUatp'd 
to British nationals. 

Up to that time, the remedy of emigration had been no more 
than a meagre palliative for the sufferings of the Jews, Bulgaria 
had shut her frontiers to emigrants travelling on a collective 
passport, and only Jews under eighteen years of age or ov.-r 
forty-five had been able to reach Turkey, under individual 
permits. Transport by sea from Rumanian 



the dim- 
taken 

the majority of the 
mandate. The 



afforded the best means of 
culties met with by the Jews in leaving, 
of the political problem raised for 
influx of Jews, considered as intruders 
local population of a territory under 
the first vessel, the Struma, which left Const anza for Palestine 
independently of any action by the Committee, at the beginning 
of 1943, had been detained at Istanbul owing to engine trouble, 
and was subsequently obliged to sail again for Rumania, as it 
was impossible to obtain the necessary permits to continue on 
its route. It was wrecked, and 750 emigrants were drowned. 
This pioneer expedition, ending so disastrously, was a lesson in 
the need of prudence. 

The Committee %vas asked to grant the protection of the Red 
Cross emblem to emigrant transports and would have consented 
to this, on the basis of a very liberal interpretation of the 
provisions of the Tenth Hague Convention of 1907, which govern 
the use of hospital ships, whilst reckoning too that cargo-boats 
sailing under their control and carrying relief supplies for PW 
or civilian internees were covered by the Red Cross emblem 
However it would have wished to do this in agreement with all 
he Powers concerned. Therefore, the Committee made it* 
Lditional on the following terms. The transport 


consent contuuunai ™- — - , , , 

organization* should charter neutral vessels which would be 
.mpanied by the Committee's representee, and would be 

exclusively lor the transport of e^g^Jf** 
e not to sail before obtaining safe-conducts from all 
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belligerents concerned, as well as their agreement as to the route 
to be followed. 

thm conditions were unfortunately never obtained. I he 
Bellacit^ however, was authorised by Rumania to carry out 
a daily service for the transport of Jewish children from Con- 
stanza or Mangalia to Istamhul, and sailed under the protection 
of \W KmnaiiMw Red Cross, the Committee having notified all 
belligerents of these voyages. 

The delegate in Bucharest was faced with a very grave 
decision when the question arose of embarking Jews for Palestine 
on two Bulgarian vessels, the Milka and the Mariiza, both 
chartered by Zionist organizations. There was reason to fear 
the same fate for them as for those who sailed in the Struma. 
Moreover, the heads of Jewish organizations did not agree as 
to the names for the list of emigrants, and the Rumanian author- 
ities applied to the Committee to arbitrate. The delegate 
confined himself to a check of the emigration permits and thus 
aided their departure. They arrived safety in Tstambul a few 
days later. In August 1944, the Committee finally agreed that 
vessels carrying emigrants might display the Red Cross emblem, 
even in the absence of certain of the conditions which had been 
laid down. 

On August 23, the King of Rumania took advantage of the 
retreat of the German troops to put an end to the dictatorship 
of Marshal Antonescu, and to enter into armistice negotiations 
Rumania ^ laWS were hereupon abolished in 

t^S£ / tS!& co , ntinued their relief work in beh * if ° f 

uowever, until the close of hostilities. 

JSJfibT* °L DeCember ^4. the delegation in Bucharest 
of New V f r u , t C ° mi % nment * torn the Joint Committee 
iLc tMl C ;7' JI -t-- mad, on the spot, it had Ik, m 

i7«o Zlte ° f IS3j00 ° *™ ian A comprising : 

libeled frl f ; fr ° m *mm&*m ; 30.000 men 

from the I 7 1 Sma11 towns and ^ages i 10,000 evacuees 
bombardments -1 homeless persons, as a result of 

-,000 workmen and officials dismal innu 
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their employment ; and 6,ooo Hungarians who had succeeded in 
irtatioti and %*ere found in Northern Trans vlvania 
Tribute was paid to this humanitarian work bv the President 
of the American Union of Rumanian Jews. He wrote, in March 
HA45. to the Committee'* delegate in Washington as follows 

- The work of the International Red Cross in helping the 
Jewish population in Rumania, and the Jews transported to 
Transnistria has been appreciated at its true worth not only 
by Dr. Safran, the Chief Rabbi in Rumania and the Jewish 
Community of Rumania, but also by the many thousands of 
members of our Union whose own relatives benefited by that 
help. The International Red Cross Committee has rendered 
truly invaluable service to our people in Rumania." 

Mr. Joseph C. Hyman, Vice-President of the American Joint 
Distribution Committee of New York, had already made public 
the debt of gratitude due to the International Red Cross. In 
article published in the journal " News " oa February t6 t 
15, under the title The Joint Distribution Committee laud* 
iternational Red Cross Co-operation . he is quoted as follows : 
of Jews in newly h berated lands and in German 
concent ration camps owe their lives to the sanctuary and the 
help given them by the International Red Cross... In those 
pans of the world where J.D.C. major American agency for 
:he rescue and relief of distressed Jews overseas, cannot itself 
directly, we know we can count on the International R*d 
Cross... to act for us in bringing aid to suffering Jewry/' 


(B). Ci 


The welfare of civilian workers who were conscripted by 
»ermany in the occupied countries and taken to German 
t * fT ftory. raised some very difficult problems. These person* 
**re not protected by any treaty stipulations and had no 
^atns in international law. They were alleged to be " free 
*hey were in reality subjected to coercive measures which gave 
for great anxiety. The ICRC was not able to take any 
action in their favour untU the beginning of 1044. 


A Factual Appraisal of the 'Holocaust' by the Red Cross 

The Jews and the Concentration Camps: 
No Evidence of Genocide 

There is one survey of the Jewish question in Europe during World War Two and the 
conditions of Germany's concentration camps which is almost unique in its honesty and 
objectivity, the three-volume Report of the International Committee of the Red Cross 
on its Activities during the Second World War, Geneva, 1948. 

This comprehensive account from an entirely neutral source incorporated and expanded 
the findings of two previous works: Documents sur I'activite du CICR en faveur des 
civils detenus dans les camps de concentration en Allemagne 1939-1945 (Geneva, 
1946), and Inter Arma Caritas: the Work of the ICRC during the Second World War 

(Geneva, 1947). The team of authors, headed by Frederic Siordet, explained in the 
opening pages of the Report that their object, in the tradition of the Red Cross, had been 
strict political neutrality, and herein lies its great value. 

The ICRC successfully applied the 1929 Geneva military convention in order to gain 
access to civilian internees held in Central and Western Europe by the Germany 
authorities. By contrast, the ICRC was unable to gain any access to the Soviet Union, 
which had failed to ratify the Convention. The millions of civilian and military internees held 
in the USSR, whose conditions were known to be by far the worst, were completely cut off 
from any international contact or supervision. 

The Red Cross Report is of value in that it first clarifies the legitimate circumstances under 
which Jews were detained in concentration camps, i.e. as enemy aliens. In describing the 
two categories of civilian internees, the Report distinguishes the second type as "Civilians 
deported on administrative grounds (in German, "Schutzhaftlinge"), who were arrested for 
political or racial motives because their presence was considered a danger to the State or 
the occupation forces" {Vol. Ill, p. 73). These persons, it continues, "were placed on the 
same footing as persons arrested or imprisoned under common law for security reasons." 
{Vol. Ill, p. 74). 

The Report admits that the Germans were at first reluctant to permit supervision by the 
Red Cross of people detained on grounds relating to security, but by the latter part of 1942, 
the ICRC obtained important concessions from Germany. They were permitted to distribute 
food parcels to major concentration camps in Germany from August 1942, and "from 
February 1943 onwards this concession was extended to all other camps and prisons" 
( Vol. Ill, p. 78). The ICRC soon established contact with camp commandants and launched 
a food relief programme which continued to function until the last months of 1945, letters of 
thanks for which came pouring in from Jewish internees. 

Red Cross Recipients Were Jews 

The Report states that "As many as 9,000 parcels were packed daily. >From the autumn 
of 1 943 until May 1 945, about 1,11 2,000 parcels with a total weight of 4,500 tons were 
sent off to the concentration camps" {Vol. Ill, p. 80). In addition to food, these contained 
clothing and pharmaceutical supplies. "Parcels were sent to Dachau, Buchenwald, 
Sangerhausen, Sachsenhausen, Oranienburg, Flossenburg, Landsberg-am-Lech, Floha, 
Ravensbruck, Hamburg-Neuengamme, Mauthausen, Theresienstadt, Auschwitz, Bergen- 


Belsen, to camps near Vienna and in Central and Southern Germany. The principal 
recipients were Belgians, Dutch, French, Greeks, Italians, Norwegians, Poles and stateless 
Jews" {Vol. Ill, p. 83). 

In the course of the war, "The Committee was in a position to transfer and distribute in the 
form of relief supplies over twenty million Swiss francs collected by Jewish welfare 
organizations throughout the world, in particular by the American Joint Distribution 
Committee of New York" {Vol. I, p. 644). This latter organization was permitted by the 
German Government to maintain offices in Berlin until the American entry into the war. The 
ICRC complained that obstruction of their vast relief operation for Jewish internees came 
not from the Germans but from the tight Allied blockade of Europe. Most of their purchases 
of relief food were made in Rumania, Hungary and Slovakia. 

The ICRC had special praise for the liberal conditions which prevailed at Theresienstadt up 
to the time of their last visits there in April 1945. This camp, "where there were about 
40,000 Jews deported from various countries was a relatively privileged ghetto" {Vol. Ill, p. 
75). According to the Report, "The Committee's delegates were able to visit the camp at 
Theresienstadt (Terezin) which was used exclusively for Jews and was governed by 
special conditions. From information gathered by the Committee, this camp had been 
started as an experiment by certain leaders of the Reich ... These men wished to give the 
Jews the means of setting up a communal life in a town under their own administration and 
possessing almost complete autonomy. . . two delegates were able to visit the camp on 
April 6th, 1945. They confirmed the favourable impression gained on the first visit" {Vol. I, 
p. 642). 

The ICRC also had praise for the regime of Ion Antonescu of Fascist Rumania where the 
Committee was able to extend special relief to 183,000 Rumanian Jews until the time of 
the Soviet occupation. The aid then ceased, and the ICRC complained bitterly that it never 
succeeded "in sending anything whatsoever to Russia" ( Vol. II, p. 62). The same situation 
applied to many of the German camps after their "liberation" by the Russians. The ICRC 
received a voluminous flow of mail from Auschwitz until the period of the Soviet 
occupation, when many of the internees were evacuated westward. But the efforts of the 
Red Cross to send relief to internees remaining at Auschwitz under Soviet control were 
futile. However, food parcels continued to be sent to former Auschwitz inmates transferred 
west to such camps as Buchenwald and Oranienburg. 


No Evidence Of Genocide 

One of the most important aspects of the Red Cross Report is that it clarifies the true 
cause of those deaths that undoubtedly occurred in the camps toward the end of the war. 
Says the Report: "In the chaotic condition of Germany after the invasion during the final 
months of the war, the camps received no food supplies at all and starvation claimed an 
increasing number of victims. Itself alarmed by this situation, the German Government at 
last informed the ICRC on February 1st, 1945 ... In March 1945, discussions between the 
President of the ICRC and General of the S.S. Kaltenbrunner gave even more decisive 
results. Relief could henceforth be distributed by the ICRC, and one delegate was 
authorised to stay in each camp ..." {Vol. Ill, p. 83). 

Clearly, the German authorities were at pains to relieve the dire situation as far as they 
were able. The Red Cross are quite explicit in stating that food supplies ceased at this time 
due to the Allied bombing of German transportation, and in the interests of interned Jews 


they had protested on March 15th, 1944 against "the barbarous aerial warfare of the Allies" 
{Inter Arma Caritas, p. 78). By October 2nd, 1944, the ICRC warned the German Foreign 
Office of the impending collapse of the German transportation system, declaring that 
starvation conditions for people throughout Germany were becoming inevitable. 

In dealing with this comprehensive, three-volume Report, it is important to stress that the 
delegates of the International Red Cross found no evidence whatever at the camps in Axis 
occupied Europe of a deliberate policy to exterminate the Jews. In all its 1 ,600 pages the 
Report does not even mention such a thing as a gas chamber. It admits that Jews, like 
many other wartime nationalities, suffered rigours and privations, but its complete silence 
on the subject of planned extermination is ample refutation of the Six Million legend. Like 
the Vatican representatives with whom they worked, the Red Cross found itself unable to 
indulge in the irresponsible charges of genocide which had become the order of the day. 
So far as the genuine mortality rate is concerned, the Report points out that most of the 
Jewish doctors from the camps were being used to combat typhus on the eastern front, so 
that they were unavailable when the typhus epidemics of 1945 broke out in the camps 
{Vol. I, p. 204 ff) - Incidentally, it is frequently claimed that mass executions were carried 
out in gas chambers cunningly disguised as shower facilities. Again the Report makes 
nonsense of this allegation. "Not only the washing places, but installations for baths, 
showers and laundry were inspected by the delegates. They had often to take action to 
have fixtures made less primitive, and to get them repaired or enlarged" ( Vol. Ill, p. 594). 

Not All Were Interned 

Volume III of the Red Cross Report, Chapter 3 (I. Jewish Civilian Population) deals with the 
"aid given to the Jewish section of the free population," and this chapter makes it quite 
plain that by no means all of the European Jews were placed in internment camps, but 
remained, subject to certain restrictions, as part of the free civilian population. This 
conflicts directly with the "thoroughness" of the supposed "extermination programme", and 
with the claim in the forged Hoss memoirs that Eichmann was obsessed with seizing 
"every single Jew he could lay his hands on." 

In Slovakia, for example, where Eichmann's assistant Dieter Wisliceny was in charge, the 
Report states that "A large proportion of the Jewish minority had permission to stay in the 
country, and at certain periods Slovakia was looked upon as a comparative haven of 
refuge for Jews, especially for those coming from Poland. Those who remained in Slovakia 
seem to have been in comparative safety until the end of August 1944, when a rising 
against the German forces took place. While it is true that the law of May 15th, 1942 had 
brought about the internment of several thousand Jews, these people were held in camps 
where the conditions of food and lodging were tolerable, and where the internees were 
allowed to do paid work on terms almost equal to those of the free labour market" ( Vol. I, p. 
646). 

Not only did large numbers of the three million or so European Jews avoid internment 
altogether, but the emigration of Jews continued throughout the war, generally by way of 
Hungary, Rumania and Turkey. Ironically, post-war Jewish emigration from German- 
occupied territories was also facilitated by the Reich, as in the case of the Polish Jews who 
had escaped to France before its occupation. "The Jews from Poland who, whilst in 
France, had obtained entrance permits to the United States were held to be American 
citizens by the German occupying authorities, who further agreed to recognize the validity 
of about three thousand passports issued to Jews by the consulates of South American 
countries" {Vol. I, p. 645). 


As future U.S. citizens, these Jews were held at the Vittel camp in southern France for 
American aliens. The emigration of European Jews from Hungary in particular proceeded 
during the war unhindered by the German authorities. "Until March 1944," says the. Red 
Cross Report, "Jews who had the privilege of visas for Palestine were free to leave 
Hungary" ( Vol. I, p. 648). Even after the replacement of the Horthy Government in 1944 
(following its attempted armistice with the Soviet Union) with a government more 
dependent on German authority, the emigration of Jews continued. 

The Committee secured the pledges of both Britain and the United States "to give support 
by every means to the emigration of Jews from Hungary," and from the U.S. Government 
the ICRC received a message stating that "The Government of the United States ... now 
specifically repeats its assurance that arrangements will be made by it for the care of all 
Jews who in the present circumstances are allowed to leave" ( Vol. I, p. 649). 

Biedermann agreed that in the nineteen instances that "Did Six Million Really Die?" quoted 
from the Report of the International Committee of the Red Cross on its Activities during the 
Second World War and Inter Arma Caritas (this includes the above material), it did so 
accurately. 

A quote from Charles Biedermann (a delegate of the International Committee of the Red 
Cross and Director of the Red Cross' International Tracing Service) under oath at the 
Zundel Trial (February 9,10,11 and 1 2, 1 988). 

The above is chapter nine from the book "Did Six Million Really Die?" 

For the entire book "Did Six Million Really Die?", click here. 
http://www.vancouver.indymedia.org/news/2004/03/122056.php 


